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The Development and Operation of 
Democratic Administration 


D. H. E1kenBERRY, ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON, Harotp E. Burtt, G. P. Canoon, 
Doris E. CiickENGER, EpGar Dare, H. H. Davis, R. H. Ecxe.serry, 
Harotp P. Fawcett, James R. Hopkins, L. L. Love, Eucent J. WEIGEL 


HE preceding articles have indicated at many points 
that the administration of the College of Education of 


the Ohio State University is democratic rather than 
autocratic in its nature. It is the purpose of this article to 
present some of the important high lights in College progress 
in the direction of democratic administration. Members of the 
College staff do not wish to give the impression that they have 
developed a form of democratic administration which they 
believe to be unique or final, especially since they feel that 
the concept of democracy in administration carries with it the 
necessity for the continuous re-examination of ideas in the light 
of the constantly changing scene. Nor would the staff of the 
College of Education recommend that the plan of democratic 
administration which it has evolved be adopted by other 
teacher-training institutions. Although the principles which 
have guided the College of Education staff could be applied 
in another institution, the differences in the institutional 
situation might well result in the development of a form of 
democratic administration markedly different from that in the 
College of Education. 

Democratic administration, as the College views it, is never 
an end in itself, but is always a means to an end. More 
specifically, democratic administration derives its spirit from 
the nature of our concept of democracy.’ In the light of this 
concept, democratic administration may be defined as a way of 
accomplishing purposes which have been formulated through 
free discussion on the part of everyone concerned, by means 
1 See EpucATIONAL ResEarcu BuLtieTin, XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 1-30. 
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of plans which have likewise been determined as a result of 
free discussion. 

In applying this principle to units in an educational system 
it should be remembered that if the question at issue concerns 
more than one unit, or if it concerns higher or larger units in 
the system’s hierarchy, or if it concerns the larger social group 
which has a stake in the system, the deciding of the issue by 
free discussion within one small subordinate unit does not 
imply that the question has been settled democratically. In 
other words, making decisions through free discussion in any 
one unit is a right or privilege to be exercised within the limits 
of policy or authority set by larger and more comprehensive 
groups. Under this concept of democracy, a small unit may 
make final decisions on matters which affect only the unit itself. 
If other units are affected to any considerable degree, the 
matter is democratically determined only if all participate. 

A further qualification of the principle is that all details of 
execution are not necessarily determined by the members of 
the group participating in the decision. The principle requires 
that all matters of major policy be determined by the group 
and the broad outlines of the plans for executing these policies 
be likewise determined. The group, however, may, at its 
discretion, delegate to administrative officers the responsibility 
for carrying out plans determined by the group. 

Under this concept, democratic administration, while it 
strives for unity of thought and action, seeks the development 
of each individual through utilizing the special contributions 
which each can make. It recognizes, moreover, that individuals 
in a society fostering freedom of thought, speech, and action, 
hold widely varying points of view with regard to problems 
of common concern. Since democracy is concerned with action 
based on intelligent discussion, it follows that the purpose of 
discussion is to arrive at a consensus. It follows, also, if the 
concept of the primacy of human values and the worth and 
rights of the individual be accepted, that no problem should 
be considered forever closed, but that all individuals have 
complete freedom to ask for the reconsideration of any problem 
settled by the voice of the majority. 

Tue Universiry BackGRouND 

The general administrative structure of the Ohio State 

University and the position in that structure of the College 
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of Education have been described.* To present here an 
extended picture of the administration of a large state uni- 
versity is neither necessary nor desirable. Since, however, the 
College of Education operates within the University framework 
it does seem necessary to present some of the more significant 
democratic tendencies in University administration in order 
that the reader may understand the atmosphere in which the 
administration of the College has developed. 

Although the government of the University is vested in 
the board of trustees, the legislative act empowering it to pro- 
vide for university instruction specifically states that this 
activity is to be carried on “in connection with the faculty.” 
Thus the principle that the faculty shall participate with the 
board of trustees in the administration of the instructional pro- 
gram is recognized in law. The faculty is further vested with 
legislative authority to establish rules and regulations for the 
“immediate government of the University and students in all 
that relates to the order and discipline therein . . . and other 
matters relating to the internal policy of the University.” 

Since the regulations of the University provide for recom- 
mendations by the several departments and by the colleges, 
faculty members have an opportunity to participate in 
University administration, not only through the action of the 
faculty as a group, but also as members of college and depart- 
mental staffs. In addition, there are two other avenues of 
participation. The first is the series of permanent committees 
and councils, such as the graduate council and the council on 
instruction.” These permanent organizations provide for fac- 
ulty participation in certain recurrent University problems. The 
second avenue of participation has been through the establish- 
ment of special faculty committees to study specific problems, 
which in turn has led in the direction of the development of 
a permanent organization to provide for a more continuous 
program of faculty consideration of University problems. This 
second avenue represents a further extension of the same prin- 
ciples of democratic administration inherent in the provision 
for the already established permanent committees. 

Illustrations of University committees concerned with 
specific problems are the Committee on University Courses, 


? Op. cit., pp. 12-23. 
® [bid. 
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Activities, and Program appointed in 1932, and the Committee 
on Urgent University Needs appointed in 1937. An illustration 
of the tendency in the direction of a more permanent organiza- 
tion was the establishment in 1938 of a Conference Committee 
of the Teaching Staff by the University faculty. Partly as a 
result of this action of the faculty the board of trustees has 
established an advisory committee of faculty members to con- 
fer with the board on matters of general University concern, 
and the University is studying a proposal for a University fac- 
ulty council representative of the entire University and charged 
with broad responsibilities with respect to University policies. 

In addition to developing channels for staff participation in 
the administration of the University the faculty has sponsored 
the development of several channels for student participation 
such as the Women’s Self-government Association, Student 
Senate, Student Court, and the Council on Student Affairs. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF THE 
CoLLEGE oF EpucaTIoNn 

The foregoing discussion of the administrative structure of 
the University reveals that the direct line of administrative 
authority runs from the Ohio electorate, to the General As- 
sembly, to the Ohio State University Board of Trustees, to the 
University administrative officers, and, finally, to the College 
administrative officers, with the proviso that in certain areas 
this authority shall be exercised in co-operation with the faculty. 
As has been shown, the exercise of this authority in the Univer- 
sity at large by the board of trustees and the administrative 
officers has been made democratic by the practice of permitting 
the members of the University, College, and departmental fac- 
ulties to participate in deciding issues of major policy. The 
following paragraphs describe the way in which the College of 
Education fits into this University system. 
THE COLLEGE OFFICERS 

The administrative head of the College is the dean. In 
general he is responsible to the president and to the board of 
trustees “for the progress of educational policies and well being 
of the College.” The junior dean is a personnel officer con- 
cerned with the personal and scholastic welfare of freshman 
and sophomore students and with the educational program for 
such students. The secretary of the College is charged with 
certain administrative details and acts “as an Assistant to the 
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Dean in any way that the Dean may desire.” There is also the 
executive committee composed of the College executive officers, 
the chairmen of departments, and the directors of bureaus. 
THE COLLEGE FACULTY 

Under the rules of the College the faculty is composed of 
those professors, associate professors, assistant professors, and 
instructors of more than six quarters’ service, designated by the 
president on recommendation of the College dean. It is the 
practice in the College of Education, in dealing with matters 
concerning its own policy and procedure, to include also all 
instructors, assistants, graduate assistants, and _ research 
assistants, and to call the entire group its staff. 

The general powers of the College faculty are specified in 
the rules as follows: 


. to adopt requirements for admission subject to the approval of 
the University Faculty; (2) to adopt and abolish courses and curricula 
subject to the approval of the Council on Instruction (or the Graduate 
Council) in conformity to the prescribed rules of procedure; (3) to 
adopt new degrees or abolish old ones subject to the approval of the 
Council on Instruction, the University Faculty, and the Board of Trus- 
tees; and (4) to recommend to the University Faculty and through the 
President to the Board of Trustees candidates for degrees. 
DEPARTMENTS 

The administrative head of the department is the chairman 
who is responsible, subject to the approval of the dean, for the 
educational policies and practices of his department. The fac- 
ulty of the department consists of all members of the depart- 
ment who are members of the College faculty and such others 
as the chairman may designate. It is charged with the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations on educational policies. 

PrincipLes OF DEMocraTic ADMINISTRATION 
DEVELOPED BY THE COLLEGE OF EpucaTION 

An examination of the preceding provisions shows that in 
the College, as in the University, the direct line of authority is 
vested in the College administrative officers but is accompanied 
by provision for faculty participation in reaching a decision on 
certain matters. It would be possible for a system such as this 
to operate in a number of ways. If the dean were inclined to be 
autocratic, and if the faculty were inclined to shirk the responsi- 
bilities which accompany the powers granted to it by the rules 
of the University faculty, it would be possible for the College 
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to be administered in an authoritarian manner similar to the 
line and staff of a military organization. Another possibility 
would be the development of a struggle for power between the 
administrative officers of the College on the one side and the 
College faculty on the other side. In actual practice neither of 
these two alternatives has developed. Instead there has evolved 
a democratic administration under which all major matters of 
policy are determined through a co-operative participation in 
discussing problems and arriving at decisions. In general this 
has been accomplished by developing within the legally estab- 
lished administrative structure a supplementary structure of 
special and permanent committees concerned with matters 
of College policy. This committee structure will be described 
in a later section. 

The evolution of a democratic administrative organization 
has been possible because, over a period of time, the College 
administrative officers, the College faculty, and the depart- 
mental organizations have gradually accepted a series of prin- 
ciples which are rather consistently followed in the operation 
of the College and which have resulted in the type of demo- 
cratic operation already defined. These principles may be 
stated as follows: 

1. Democratic administration calls for the way of living 
within the College society that is indicated by the concepts of 
democracy discussed in the first article of this series. This 
principle demands that administration be concerned with per- 
sonal growth and development of all members of the group 
with exploitation of none, and that each individual have the 
right to speak freely on any matter of common concern. 

2. Participation in democratic administration should not be 
limited to the professional and administrative staffs but should 
extend to the junior staff, the office staff, and to the student 
body. Democracy recognizes the worth of the individual 
whether he be a professor, a graduate assistant, an undergradu- 
ate student, or an administrative officer, and demands that each 
have a voice wherever appropriate in determining policies, 
plans, and procedures. 

3. All matters of major policy concerning the College at 
large should be determined by the staff of the College. Refer- 
ence here is to such matters as intra-college problems involving 
staff, curriculum, plant and equipment, and budget; intercol- 
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lege relations; relations to the University at large; and relations 
to outside agencies and organizations. 

This principle demands that policies be determined by the 
voting members of the staff only after all members have had 
full opportunity to study the issues involved and to participate 
in free and open discussion, assisted whenever appropriate by 
student and other opinion. In determining policies in respect 
to the matters listed, the College staff must, of course, work 
within the framework of general University policy. 

4. All matters of major policy concerning the departments 
and bureaus should be dealt with by the staffs of the respective 
units of the College. Reference here is to such matters as choice 
of department chairmen, educational program, staff, budget, 
equipment, and interdepartmental relations. In making deci- 
sions on such matters, the departments and bureaus work within 
the limits of College policy in the same way that the College 
works within the limits of University policy. 

5. All matters of minor policy whether within the College 
at large or within departments, bureaus, or administrative of- 
fices, should be dealt with by the personnel concerned. While 
the distinction between major policy and minor policy is often 
difficult to draw, reference here is to such matters as realloca- 
tion of office space, selection of equipment for a special area of 
a department, course offerings in an area of a department, the 
content of examinations for the Master’s degree, and the de- 
tailed content of the record system of the College. In applying 
this principle, care must be exercised to ensure that all persons 
concerned with a matter be given opportunity to voice their 
opinions. This is particularly necessary when the questions at 
issue affect individuals in two or more departments or bureaus. 

6. The effective functioning of the College and department 
staffs in formulating both major and minor policies makes 
necessary the delegating of many problems for detailed con- 
sideration to numerous special and standing committees. This 
principle derives from the utter impossibility of securing time 
for detailed study and consideration by the entire staff of many 
problems in College and department faculty meetings. Except 
in emergency cases the practice in the College and in the de- 
partments is to refer important matters to committees for study 
and the formulation of policy and plans which are reported back 
to the authorizing body for discussion and action. 
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Principles 1 and 2 demand in this connection that each staff 
member have opportunity to serve on those committees where 
he can make his best contribution and have his own best oppor- 
tunities for growth, and that other college personnel, including 
the student body, have full opportunity to contribute their 
thinking to the solution of problems under consideration. 

7. The execution of policies should be in the hands of reg- 
ularly chosen administrative heads with such assistance from 
the College personnel as is necessary. The College and depart- 
mental staffs recognize that after policies have been determined 
by pooling the best thinking of all concerned, their execution 
must be entrusted to administrative officers, but they reserve 
the right to be critical of the procedures used. 

8. Democratic administration demands continuous evalua- 
tion, rethinking, and redirection of effort. This principle em- 
phasizes the fact that conditions are constantly changing, that 
thinking changes with changing conditions, and that, conse- 
quently, any organization set up today may need to be torn 
down tomorrow to make place for a new organization suited to 
new conditions, which must in turn give way in the future to 
some other appropriate scheme of organization. 


Contributions of the College 
of Education to Policy-Making 
D. H. E1kenBerry, poems W. Anpverson, Harocp E. Burtt, G. P. Canoon, 


Doris E. Crickencer, EpGar Dares, H. H. Davis, R. H. EckevsBerry, 
Harovp P. Fawcett, James R. Hopkins, L. L. Love, EuGene J. WEIGEL 


In THE University aT LarGE AND IN RELATIONS 
WITHIN THE COLLEGE 

a practices of democratic administration extend outside 

the College and, as already has been pointed out, 
faculty participation in larger University affairs has contributed 
to the development of democratic administration within the 
College. Although in some instances individuals have partici- 
pated as members of the University faculty rather than as 
representatives of the College faculty, the general effect has 
been a tendency toward a more definite provision for represen- 
tation of the College faculty as a group in University councils. 
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The extent to which the College joins with other colleges 
in determining intercollege policies and procedures may be seen 
in such illustrations as these: the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search has assisted various departments in other colleges in 
developing testing programs; the College of Education is 
represented on the executive committee of the College of Arts 
and Sciences; subject-matter departments representing high- 
school teaching fields are represented on the faculty of the 
College of Education; a joint committee representing the Col- 
lege of Education and the College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration is responsible for the development of the commercial 
education teacher-training program; representatives of the 
College of Education have participated in the discussions of the 
faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences regarding a 
proposed experiment in general education. 

OuTSsIDE THE UNIVERSITY 

In an early part were described the co-operative field serv- 
ices which the College of Education has rendered to educational 
agencies and institutions of all types in the state of Ohio.” Off- 
campus co-operation of this type has had a direct and powerful 
connection with the development of democratic administration 
in the College of Education. In the first place, the habit of 
consulting and working together has been built up among staff 
members. In the second place, the policies adopted by state 
and local educational agencies greatly influence and, in part, 
determine the questions of educational policy which confront 
the College. By assisting state and local educational agencies 
to determine their policies, the College of Education secures 
firsthand data which enable the staff members to decide 
related College problems more intelligently and to co-ordinate 
more effectively the work of the College with the total educa- 
tional program of the state. 

WITHIN THE COLLEGE oF EpucaTIon aT LarGE 

For the purposes of this section the most important aspect 
of democratic administration is that which operates within the 
College of Education itself. As has been pointed out the devel- 
opment of democratic administration in the College has been 
the result of the willingness on the part of the staff to accept 
responsibility for working toward decisions in accordance with 
certain principles of democracy. In their application to the 

1 See EpucaTionat Researcu Butretin, XIX (April 24, 1940), pp. 245-74. 
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College, these principles and ideals have been put into effect 
largely through the addition of a number of committees to the 
machinery of administration provided in the University rules. 
These committees are of two kinds: First, there are College 
committees which are concerned with problems affecting the 
College as a whole. Second, there are departmental committees 
which are concerned with matters of particular interest to the 
several departments. 

The primary function of these committees is to do the 
groundwork of securing information and data which are im- 
portant in reaching a decision on any specific problem. The 
collection of such data and their sifting are tasks which are 
impossible for each individual faculty member to carry on for 
every issue which arises. The committees, therefore, serve as 
the agents of the faculty members in collecting and digesting 
pertinent data. The committees then make recommendations 
to the faculty group which has established them, either College 
or departmental. The actual decision on a problem of major 
policy is made by the faculty group. Such decisions are in most 
cases subject to review either by some adminstrative officer or 
by committees of the University faculty if they affect matters 
which extend beyond the limits of concern of the College of 
Education. The remainder of this article describes the opera- 
tion of these committees and the way in which they function 
in producing a democratic administration of the College. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE 
PLANNING IN THE COLLEGE 

The present operation of faculty committees in the College 
and the important réle they play in its administration are both 
results of the long experience of the College staff in working 
together on common problems. It is outside the scope of this 
article to give a thoroughgoing account of the evolution of the 
practice of using faculty committees as agencies for the co- 
operative planning of the College program, organization, and 
operation. A few examples, however, will serve to indicate the 
general lines of development. 

An early example of co-operative planning in the College 
of Education was the work of the departments and of special 
committees, between the years 1923 and 1926, when the Col- 
lege of Education planned the college building authorized in 
1923 and assigned space for offices, laboratories, and research. 
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After the building was occupied, a committee was appointed in 
1928 which, after conferences with the dean and the University 
librarian, formulated a policy which established the Education 
Library. In a similar manner a committee reporting in 1928 
tentatively outlined the scope and functions of the newly au- 
thorized position of junior dean of the College of Education. 
When, in 1929, the legislature authorized the building and 
equipping of a laboratory school, a series of committees 
planned the building in the same manner as the College of 
Education building had been planned, and in addition made 
recommendations with respect to the program of the school, the 
selection of the student body, the staff, salaries, and the like. 

After more than twenty years of development it became 
apparent in 1928 that considerable revision was needed in the 
curriculum of the College. By vote of the College faculty a 
curriculum committee was appointed which during its four 
and one-half years of existence secured the assistance of every 
staff member of the College in thinking about and planning a 
revision of the curriculum. One outcome of the work of the 
curriculum committee was the creation, in 1932, of the Council 
on Graduate Work in Education. This Council studied the 
need for a greater co-ordination of courses and requested the 
appointment of a College Committee on Consolidation of 
Courses to work with a recently created University Committee 
on Courses, Activities, and Program. 

The College Committee on Consolidation of Courses com- 
pleted its work in April, 1933, with several definite accomplish- 
ments to its credit. In regrouping courses, old departmental 
lines were ignored and in their place functional areas estab- 
lished; broad basic courses were set up, followed by advanced 
specialized courses; service courses in several areas were or- 
ganized for specialists in other areas; common background 
courses were created for all candidates for advanced degrees. 
Out of the deliberations centering in the work of the committee 
came a movement for the breaking down of certain depart- 
mental lines. Finally, by action of the board of trustees in 
March, 1933, the departments of principles and practices of 
education, history of education, practical arts and vocational 
education, and school administration were consolidated to form 
the single department of education. 

The examples which have been given show that the prac- 
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tice of entrusting committees with important administrative, 
policy-making, and planning responsibilities is not new in the 
College of Education. It would be incorrect, however, to con- 
clude that current procedures in democratic administration have 
always accompanied that practice. A more accurate conclusion 
would be that the current procedures represent an extension 
and a systematization of the practice of using faculty commit- 
tees as an element in the administration of the College. Over 
the years the College faculty has become more conscious of the 
desirability of co-operative planning and of its responsibility 
for participation in such planning. One result of the increased 
attention to the democratic element in administration has been 
an analysis of the bases for this type of administration and the 
drawing up of the set of principles described in an earlier section. 
Another result has been the development of agencies and pro- 
cedures for extending the practice of participation in planning 
to all members of the College staff and for ensuring that such 
planning shall be continuous and in terms of long-term policies. 
FOUNDATION WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON INITIATION OF PROGRAM 

The existing system for securing the participation of staff 
members in determining College policies is an outgrowth of the 
work of the Committee on the Initiation of Program. The 
story of this committee’s work demonstrates the way in which 
the practice of looking at one College problem in its relation- 
ship to the total College program resulted in the development 
of a committee which was concerned with the total program 
and which co-ordinated a series of committees into one far- 
reaching committee organization. 

In the autumn of 1937 a group of staff members who were 
participating in some way in student personnel work met with 
the dean of the College to consider means of improving the 
student-personnel program. With the encouragement of the 
dean the group decided to study personnel problems only in 
relationship to the instructional program of the College. This 
group, known as the Committee on Initiation of Program, un- 
dertook to study and make recommendations to the College 
faculty concerning guidance practices in the College of Educa- 
tion, instruction in guidance, and the relation of the guidance 
program to the curriculum of the College. The examination 
of these problems in relationship to other College problems 
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transformed the Committee on Initiation of Program from a 
body concerned solely with student personnel problems into a 
body concerned with all the activities of the College of Educa- 
tion. The way in which this transformation took place can best 
be indicated by describing the work of the several subcommit- 
tees which were organized from time to time by the Committee 
on Initiation of Program. , 

The Subcommittee on the Freshman Program.’—The sub- 
committee on the freshman program began its work by enlist- 
ing faculty aid in carrying on an extensive advisory program 
for a select group of Freshmen. At the same time it met weekly 
throughout the year to study advisory duties in all their rami- 
fications. Evaluation of the experimental program through 
the medium of student and faculty opinion indicated practically 
unanimous agreement that the program was worth while and 
should be extended to all students of the College. The sub- 
committee on the freshman program, therefore, intensively 
studied the possibility of instituting a college-wide freshman 
program. It drew up statements of the principles which should 
govern such a program and the needs which should be met, and 
recommended to the Committee on Initiation of Program the 
establishment of an orientation course for Freshmen during 
the first quarter of the freshman year, to be followed by a 
series of group conferences with advisers throughout the year. 
The Committee on Initiation of Program approved this report 
and after securing College and University approval of the 
course, established an executive committee to direct the program. 

One phase of the freshman program was the assignment of 
each Freshman to an adviser who was to serve in that capacity 
as long as the student remained in the College. This practice 
appeared to work satisfactorily for students majoring in special 
fields, such as commercial education, elementary education, fine 
arts, music, industrial arts, and physical education. It appeared 
to work less satisfactorily in the junior and senior years for stu- 
dents majoring in the academic fields, such as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the social 
studies. A subcommittee of the Committee on Initiation of 
Program studied the problem and formulated a plan according 
to which all students as they attain junior standing would be 


*For a more complete account of the freshman program, see EDUCATIONAL 
Resgarcu Butretin, XIX (February 28, 1940), pp. 119-47. 
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assigned to appropriate advisers whose work was co-ordinated 
by a committee consisting of the secretary of the College, 
the director of student teaching, a member of the freshman- 
program executive committee, and two supervisors of practice 
teaching. This plan, which has been adopted, recognizes a 
personnel division between the lower and the upper divicion 
of the College but provides safeguards which ensure continu- 
ous advisory service throughout the four years of the student’s 
college course. At the same time it permits adapting the advis- 
ory program to whatever changes in a student’s interests and 
plans have come during his freshman and sophomore years. 

The advisory program for graduate students who are can- 
didates for Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees has already been 
described in some detail.* This program attempts to operate 
on the graduate level in accordance with the same principles 
which guide the advisory program on the undergraduate level. 

To summarize, it may be pointed out that the eventual re- 
sults of the work on freshman guidance by the Committee on 
Initiation of Program and its subcommittees illustrate an im- 
portant characteristic of the democratic operation of the College 
of Education. The one segment of the total program which was 
the original object of study was broadly conceived and care 
was taken to secure the participation of individuals concerned 
with related segments. One result was the development of a 
series of closely co-ordinated committees concerned with the 
formulation of policies and practices for the entire personnel 
program extending through the undergraduate level into the 
graduate. Another result has been a profound influence upon 
the sequence of professional courses in the College curriculum. 
Three new courses have been added, one course has been elim- 
inated, and a general consideration of the professional program 
of studies has been initiated which will probably lead to further 
reorganization. The following descriptions of the work of 
other subcommittees of the Committee on Initiation of Pro- 
gram similarly illustrate the manner in which the scope of 
that committee’s concern was broadened until it embraced the 
activities of the entire College. 

The Subcommittee on Abilities and Skills Needed by Be- 
ginning Teachers. — The subcommittee on abilities and skills 
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needed by beginning teachers worked with individuals in all 
departments of the College in determining those abilities and 
skills which teachers need immediately after graduation from 
College. As a result of a series of conferences in the several 
departments, agreement was finally reached upon a document 
entitled “Major Factors of Competency for Teaching.” This 
document has been revised by later committees. The work of 
this subcommittee established the important principle that the 
total program of the College must be concerned with the de- 
velopment of the factors of competency. In short, the members 
began by considering personnel problems, but finished with the 
tentative formulation of statements which have become 
significant guides for all the instructional activities of the Col- 
lege. The foundation for a co-ordinated program was thus laid. 

The Subcommittee on Co-ordinating Personnel Services.— 
The subcommittee whose concern was the co-ordination of 
personnel services after deliberation agreed upon ten different 
kinds of personnel services as the responsibility of the College. 
Definite recommendations for the more effective performance 
of each of these services and for the better co-ordination of all 
services were made. Since the services recommended by the 
subcommittee required the College to assist students in examin- 
ing their programs in all of their ramifications, the subcommit- 
tee reached the conclusion that the personnel services of the 
College could only be effective after they were co-ordinated 
with the instructional services. The subcommittee, therefore, 
recommended three specific principles: 


1. All personnel services of the College exist for the purpose of further- 
ing its total educational program. 

2. With such purpose paramount, personnel service and formal instruc- 
tion do not exist as separate functions but are integrated into a 
unitary purpose. 

3. In order to secure this unity it is necessary that appropriate channels 
be maintained among all personnel agencies, on the one hand, and 
between these agencies and instruction, on the other hand. 


With the acceptance of these principles the way was paved for 
the Committee on Initiation of Program to concern itself with 
matters of College policy other than personnel. 

T he Subcommittee on Analysis and Diagnosis of Students.— 
The subcommittee concerned with the analysis and diagnosis of 
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students operated on the principle that factors of competency 
can be developed only in the light of rather complete knowl- 
edge about the individuals in whom the factors are requisite. 
It evolved a testing program of ten instruments which became 
the basis for the program of student analysis and diagnosis for 
the freshman year. The committee further established the 
principle that intensive knowledge of the students to be edu- 
cated should be made available as one guide for planning the 
educational procedure of the College. The work of the sub- 
committee led to the establishment of the subcommittee whose 
interests were limited to the evaluation of student progress. 
This committee began by revising the original statement of 
factors of competency for teaching. It further extended the 
principle established by the subcommittee concerned with stu- 
dent analysis and diagnosis and has attempted to work out a 
four-year program of evaluation which will provide a basis both 
for the selection of students who should continue in training 
and for the guidance of the selected students. At the present 
time it is engaged in the task of developing evaluation pro- 
cedures, based upon the factors of competency, at a number of 
“critical points”; namely, initial admission, admission to Sep- 
tember field experience, admission to junior standing, admis- 
sion to practice teaching, graduation, and recommendation for 
certification. It is also attempting to solve the problem of 
evaluating transfer students who constitute over sixty per cent 
of graduating classes. It is obvious that in the matter of evalu- 
ation the work of the Committee on Initiation of Program had 
been extended beyond consideration of personnel policies to 
include an evaluation of the total College program. 

T he Subcommittee on the Program of Formal Instruction in 
Personnel.—The subcommittee concerned with the program of 
formal instruction in personnel, in its report, proposed training 
programs for three groups of personnel workers in higher edu- 
cation at both the Master’s and Doctor’s levels: clinical coun- 
selors, specialized counselors, and group guidance workers. It 
further proposed plans for the training of personnel workers 
in secondary education. This report, to which graduate stu- 
dents and workers in the field made important contributions, 
established the principle that the College must not only have a 
comprehensive and intensive personnel program for its own 
students but must also make rich provision for the training of 
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personnel workers on both the secondary and higher levels. 
Because the report of the subcommittee was worked out as the 
function of the Committee on Initiation of Program expanded, 
it is likely that the program of courses in guidance based on the 
report of the subcommittee will be more closely integrated with 
the other courses in education than would have been the case 
had it directed its attention solely to personnel matters. 

The Committee on Publications —The Committee on Initi- 
ation of Program was concerned with many college-wide prob- 
lems, and eventually it began to consider other problems not 
primarily those of student personnel. Two illustrations are 
publications and field service. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Initiation 
of Program, the executive committee of the College appointed 
a committee on publications to explore the entire publication 
program of the College with a view to stimulating the produc- 
tion of separate articles, the publication of clusters of articles 
which might later make suitable material for a bulletin or 
monograph, and the study of the possibility of a regular publi- 
cation program for the College. The report of the committee 
proposed a series of articles centering around the following 
large topics: the réle of the College of Education in a demo- 
cratic society, the laboratory concept in teacher education, 
the freshman program at the Ohio State University, the 
graduate program, guidance, the place of the University 
School in teacher education, the transition school, and the 
work of the Department of Psychology. Discussions of the 
committee’s proposed program led to the plans for the present 
series of articles. The policy is accepted that the College should 
engage in a long-time program of preparing for publication 
materials dealing with its work. 

The Field Service Committee.—Prior to, or about the time 
of, the appointment of the Committee on the Initiation of Pro- 
gram an independent committee concerned with field service 
had been established to extend, co-ordinate, and supervise the 
field experiences of students in an effort to use the public 
schools of the state as a laboratory in the training of prospec- 
tive teachers. The development of this program has been 
described.* After the Committee on Initiation of Program be- 
came concerned with the instructional program of the College, 
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it was felt that it should be concerned with student field 
experiences as one phase of the total program. Accordingly a 
subcommittee was appointed. This illustrates the co-ordination 
of projects already under way with the work of the Committee. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 

FOR PLANNING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

After the Committee on the Initiation of Program had been 
in existence for two years and after its program had expanded 
to embrace the total program of the entire College, the Com- 
mittee felt that a more permanent organization was needed and 
that a new College committee more democratically constituted 
should take its place. In May, 1939, the Committee recom- 
mended to the College faculty the establishment of two College 
committees: the college policy committee and the college 
curriculum committee. 

The College Policy Committee—In May, 1939, the Col- 
lege faculty approved the creation of such a committee, of 
twenty-one members, with representatives from each of the 
departments and bureaus. It was organized in July, 1939, 
voted to assume responsibility for the unfinished work spon- 
sored by the Committee on Initiation of Program, and 


proceeded to draft legislation for its own guidance. This legis- 
lation was approved by the College staff and has since governed 
the activity of the Committee. The purposes of the Committee 
were stated in the legislation as follows: 


1. The Committee shall be an advisory committee concerning all general 
matters of policy touching the College of Education and its several 
arts. 

5 Policy shall be, for the purposes of this Committee, broadly defined. 
It shall embrace or include, but shall not be limited to: (1) the or- 
ganization and functions of administrative offices; (2) the develop- 
ment and direction of curriculum and other matters pertaining to the 
educational activities of the College; (3) the principles pertaining to 
the personnel of the College; (4) the selection and welfare of stu- 
dents; (5) the expansion of the plant; (6) the relationships with 
groups and agencies outside the College. 

. The Committee may have referred to it any matter of policy and may 
also initiate consideration of any general matter of policy. 

. The Policy Committee shall not be charged with the duty of admin- 
istration or of the execution of policy, but it may recommend to 
appropriate administrative agencies a policy in administration. The 
Policy Committee shall have no legislative or veto authority but it 
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shall have the duty of formulating legislation to be submitted to the 
competent legislative agencies for consideration. 

5. The Committee shall be responsible to the Faculty of the College of 
Education and shall report directly to that Faculty. 


This statement of purposes is further clarified in another 
section of the legislation which specifically states that “no im- 
portant or general change in policy shall be put into execution 
in the College of Education until it has been referred to the 
Policy Committee for recommendation.” As one means of 
ensuring that the Policy Committee will function in close rela- 
tionship to the entire College staff, there are also sections pro- 
viding that any person may be heard on a matter of policy, and 
that a summary of the minutes and of the recommendations of 
the Committee shall be sent to each College faculty member. 

With the adoption of this organization the College of 
Education has moved into a new phase of democratic adminis- 
tration. For the first time there exists one legally established 
college-wide committee concerned with the formulation of 
policies for every phase of the College program. This commit- 
tee is so organized that in considering any one phase of the 
program it must consider it in relation to all other phases of 
the program. In addition, the manner of the organization of the 
College Policy Committee, as well as the legislation under 
which it now operates, ensures that the participation of persons 
in all areas of the College in studying problems is not only 
permitted but is urged. There thus exists within the College 
of Education an organization which is not only co-ordinating 
and evaluating the existing program of the College but is also 
constructively planning for the advancement and development 
of that program. The several subcommittees which had been 


- established under the Committee on Initiation of Program have 
C been continued under the Policy Committee and new sub- 
committees have been established to consider other phases of 
: the College activities. Every committee and agency of the Col- 


lege of Education, including the bureaus and departments, 
reports to, makes recommendations to, and otherwise works 
with the College Policy Committee whenever the work of these 
committees and agencies in any way involves College policy. 

The College Curriculum Committee The committee con- 
cerned with the curriculum acts in the same capacity for the 
College as the Council on Instruction does for the University. 
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All changes in courses and curriculums must be approved by 
this committee before transmittal to the executive committee 
of the College. Although the Curriculum Committee was es- 
tablished as an independent body at the same time as the 
Policy Committee, the former works in close relationship to 
the latter. Recommendations concerning routine curricular 
matters, such as changes in course numbers, scheduling of 
courses, and the like, are made by the College committee di- 
rectly to the executive committee of the College. Recommenda- 
tions concerning all important curriculum changes which involve 
questions of College policy, however, are made by the Curricu- 
lum Committee to the Policy Committee. 

THE RELATION OF THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

TO THE COLLEGE FACULTY 

Through all of the developments which have been de- 
scribed the College faculty has retained the legislative powers 
conferred upon it by the rules and regulations of the University 
faculty and by the board of trustees. The committee organiza- 
tion which has evolved is a device which makes possible more 
intelligent discussion of College problems and more informed 
decision by the faculty. All recommendations on matters of 
policy involving the College as a whole must be approved by 
the faculty in order to become operative. 

Under the present system the great majority of committees 
submit their recommendations to the Policy Committee. This 
body can then co-ordinate them with the recommendations of 
other committees and consider them in the light of their effect 
on the total College program. Recommendations approved by 
the Policy Committee ordinarily are transmitted to the execu- 
tive committee which in turn transmits them to the dean for 
submission to the College faculty. It is possible, however, for 
committees to report directly to the College faculty. In effect, 
this gives a committee whose recommendations have been dis- 
approved the right of appeal to the College faculty. Because of 
the thoroughness with which recommendations are discussed, 
however, it is not likely that committees will frequently need 
to avail themselves of this right of appeal. 

PROVISIONS FOR JUNIOR-STAFF AND STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION IN POLICY-MAKING 

Participation in policy-making is not limited solely to mem- 

bers of the College faculty. In accordance with the principle 
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that all persons affected by a decision should have some share 
in the making of it, an attempt has been made to ensure that 
members of the junior staff and of the student body shall be 
permitted and encouraged to participate in policy-making. 

Participation by the junior staff —Technically, under the 
rules of the University faculty, the College faculty would not 
include the junior staff which consists of graduate assistants, 
assistants, and instructors with less than six quarters of service. 
As has been pointed out, in the College of Education the 
practice is to include these persons with the faculty members 
and to consider the group as the staff. Through this practice 
the junior-staff members have full opportunity to attend all 
meetings in which College problems are to be considered and 
to participate in these meetings. In addition, members of the 
junior staff are frequently included in the important College 
committees. There have been instructors and assistants serving 
on the Committee on Initiation of Program and most of its 
subcommittees. The encouragement of participation by the 
junior staff has two purposes: first, to secure a more democratic 
administration in the College; and, second, to develop the 
capacities of junior-staff members. 

Participation by graduate students——Although graduate 
students who do not have instructional rank are not included 
in the College staff meetings, a definite attempt has been made 
to include them in the operation of the committee organization 
of the College. For example, two graduate students were asked 
to serve on the committee concerned with the selection of a 
director for the University School. Other graduate students 
have been asked to co-operate with other committees of the 
faculty. In an effort to extend the opportunities for participa- 
tion by graduate students and to co-ordinate such participation, 
an Association of Graduate Students in Education was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1938. The Association set up a graduate 
student council, which was to serve for the graduate student 
body in a capacity similar to that of the policy committee of the 
College staff. The graduate student council laid plans for an 
evaluation of the program for graduate students in education. 

Participation by undergraduate students——For a number of 
years there existed in the College of Education a council of 
undergraduate students which was a self-perpetuating body, 
new members being elected by those who already held mem- 
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bership. This college council was concerned with matters of 
policy from the standpoint of the undergraduate. For example, 
it conducted a study of undergraduate education courses and 
made specific recommendations concerning condensation of 
courses, reorganization of course sequences, and correlation of 
course and field experiences. 

Recently there has been a movement to improve the coun- 
cil and to make it more representative of the student body as a 
whole. One step in this direction was the formation of a fresh- 
man council composed of one elected representative from each 
conference section of the freshman orientation course. A fur- 
ther step was the appointment of a joint committee with repre- 
sentatives from the college council, the freshman council, and 
the faculty. On the recommendations of this joint committee 
the college council was replaced by three councils—a freshman 
council, a sophomore council, and a junior-senior council—to 
which members are elected in accordance with a scheme de- 
signed to assure fair representation of all elements in the stu- 
dent body. Although these councils will be concerned with the 
social life of the students on the several levels, they will also 
deal with many of the professional problems which are consid- 
ered by the College policy committee but in the form in which 
these problems present themselves to the students. 

Participation by Phi Delta Kappa.—The College of Edu- 
cation is attempting to draw into its system of democratic policy- 
making the professional and fraternal educational organizations 
on the campus. One example is Sigma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. This chapter occupies an unusual position in relation 
to College policies and problems. It is not directly concerned 
with the administration of the College and does not, as an 
organization, normally function even as an advisory body on 
College policy; but because its membership includes under- 
graduate and graduate students and faculty members on the 
campus as well as men actually employed in the public schools 
throughout the state, it forms an important link between these 
several groups in respect to general educational policies and 
problems. Within the last eighteen months a serious effort has 
been made to capitalize on these linkages and to make Phi 
Delta Kappa a functional intermediary organization for secur- 
ing co-operation among the groups previously mentioned on 
general educational policy. The local chapter has had a policies 
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committee which has worked with the dean of the College, 
with the chairman of the committee on graduate instruction 
in the Department of Education, and with other faculty mem- 
bers in initiating a program which has resulted in the discussion 
of important educational matters and in the dissemination of 
information which has made these discussions intelligent and 
valuable in their effects within the College and in the field. 
Democratic Poticy-MakKING IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus 

As previously stated, the departmental faculties are primar- 
ily concerned with the management of instruction in their spe- 
cialized areas. They do, however, have certain responsibilities 
for working with other units in the College in developing the 
total program, and they are expected to make recommendations 
on such administrative matters as budget-making and selection 
of personnel. In handling these matters the departments and 
bureaus work within the general framework for democratic 
policy-making in the College at large. In dealing with matters 
which are specifically of departmental concern, the departments 
and bureaus operate in accordance with the same democratic 
principles which guide the operation of the entire College. 

In addition to providing information for, making recom- 
mendations to, and otherwise working with the College com- 
mittees, the departments make extensive use of the committee 
plan in their own internal operations. Except for the University 
School, the departments are small enough to discuss matters 
of policy thoroughly in the regular departmental meetings. 
Hence it has not been necessary for them to establish a 
departmental committee analogous to the College policy com- 
mittee. The University School has its executive committee 
which acts as a general committee on policy and which, in 
consultation with the director, appoints subcommittees to study 
special problems. In all of the departments the committees act 
as bodies for studying and making recommendations to the 
respective departments. Final action is taken by the depart- 
mental faculties. In some cases, however, the department may 
delegate certain administrative tasks to a committee. 
CURRICULAR AND BUDGETARY MATTERS 

One important phase of the work of the departments is the 
handling of curriculum affairs. In dealing with such problems 
the departments may use the departmental committee organi- 
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zation, general departmental discussion, or both. In routine 
matters, such as changing of course numbers, minor modifica- 
tions of course content, or the addition of an elective course of 
primary interest to the department alone, the department makes 
recommendations to the College curriculum committee, which, 
after it approves, transmits the recommendation to the proper 
College and University agencies. In handling curriculum 
problems which affect a number of departments, the several 
departments work more closely with the College policy com- 
mittee which, after receiving the suggestions of the depart- 
ments, makes recommendations to the entire College staff. 

Closely connected with curriculum matters are individual 
and group projects carried on by members of a department. 
These are frequently made the object of discussion in depart- 
mental meetings, both to inform the department of the activity 
and to secure suggestions. For example, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research holds meetings in each of which one investigator 
presents before all members of the staff, including research 
assistants, his current program. 

The departments and bureaus are regularly called upon to 
make recommendations concerning budget matters to the Col- 
lege officers. No single procedure is followed in handling such 
matters, but in all cases the responsibility of staff members to be 
concerned is recognized. The variation in procedure may be 
illustrated by the Department of Psychology. In that depart- 
ment budget questions are presented on some occasions to the 
entire departmental staff for decision. In several instances of 
this type the staff has voted to have the chairman of the depart- 
ment select a committee to advise with him in the preparation 
of the budget. On other occasions, when specific budget prob- 
lems have arisen, the chairman has called in some members 
to advise with him without consulting the entire department. 
PERSONNEL MATTERS 

In no area of departmental concern do democratic proced- 
ures operate more effectively than in the selection of staff mem- 
bers. This is true of all appointments from graduate assistants 
to department chairmen. 

In selecting individuals for the junior staff of instructors, 
assistants, and graduate assistants, the practice varies somewhat 
from department to department. For example, in the Depart- 
ment of Education the senior-staff members in the area in which 
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the junior-staff member is to work confer with the chairman of 
the Department. On the basis of this conference, a candidate is 
selected and his appointment is recommended to the dean who 
transmits the recommendation to the board of trustees. In the 
Department of Psychology, a personnel committee, appointed 
by the chairman, examines the credentials of applicants and 
evaluates them carefully, using a rating scheme which has been 
developed by the Department. The ratings of the personnel 
committee are discussed by the entire departmental staff, and 
individuals are usually selected on a formal motion and vote. 

Although there is some variation in the procedures followed 
in making replacements in the senior staff, in all cases depart- 
mental-staff members are given a voice in the selection. Typical 
procedures may be illustrated by two recent instances in the 
Department of Psychology. In one case the persons in the area 
in which the new professor would work took the initiative in 
writing about for suggestions and securing personnel data. 
These materials were then presented to the permanent staff 
members, who, after discussion, reached an agreement to em- 
ploy a particular individual. In another case the permanent 
staff formulated criteria which should be met by the person 
to be selected. The individual members of the staff then sug- 
gested persons who they felt would meet the criteria. The list 
of persons suggested was reduced in group discussions. When 
the list included about ten names a committee was appointed to 
secure additional information and to sift the list further. Even- 
tually it was narrowed down to two individuals, one of whom 
was selected by the staff members. 

The principle of faculty participation in the selection of per- 
sonnel has also been followed in choosing such administrative 
officers as heads of departments. Between 1933 and 1940 the 
chairmanships of five departments were filled. In each of these 
cases the department concerned considered possible candidates. 
In some instances, special committees were assigned the respon- 
sibility of examining credentials, but final recommendations 
were made by the departmental staffs. The steps by which such 
recommendations were determined may be illustrated by the 
procedures followed by the Department of Psychology. 

When in May, 1937, the chairman of the Department of 
Psychology resigned, the dean of the College called together 
the permanent members of the departmental staff and submit- 
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ted the problem of selecting a new chairman to them. There- 
after the Department worked together as a group on the 
problem, consulting with the dean whenever necessary. The 
first step was to set up a temporary organization to carry on the 
administrative affairs of the Department while the selection of 
a permanent chairman was being made. The staff decided upon 
an executive committee of three members. This committee 
handled administrative matters for a year, at the close of which 
the dean was asked to select an acting chairman. 

While the temporary organization was functioning, the 
search for a permanent chairman was conducted along two 
major lines. The one line was the sifting of available candidates 
from outside the University; the other was the sifting of pos- 
sible candidates from the Department itself. The method of 
procedure was quite different in the two instances, but in both 
cases the same principles were applied. 

In examining possible candidates outside the University 
the first step was to compile a list of criteria. Individual mem- 
bers of the Department then suggested possible candidates who 
might meet the criteria. At a series of meetings this large list 
was eventually reduced to twelve names, and, after consulta- 
tion with the dean, to six names. The Department then asked 
the dean to interview these six individuals, with the understand- 
ing that whichever one he decided upon would be acceptable 
to the Department. 

At the same time that the sifting of candidates from outside 
the University was being carried on, a similar examination of 
possible candidates from the Department itself was conducted. 
In this case it was felt that it would be embarrassing for the 
permanent staff to discuss each other in open meeting. Accord- 
ingly, the dean held an individual conference with each mem- 
ber of the permanent staff. These conferences revealed that a 
large majority of the staff favored the acting chairman, and 
that he would be as acceptable as any of the six candidates from 
outside the University. By the spring of 1940 it became appar- 
ent that there were certain advantages to be gained by selecting 
a man from inside the University, and it was agreed that the 
acting chairman should be appointed as permanent chairman. 

Although the other departments selecting chairmen did not 
follow in detail the procedures used by the Department of Psy- 
chology, the general patterns were very similar. The Depart- 
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ment of Education and the Department of Music each operated 
for a time under an elected executive committee and later de- 
cided upon an acting chairman who was eventually appointed 
permanently on the recommendation of the department. In 
the Department of Music the dean worked with the Music 
faculty as a group and the steps in the selection of a permanent 
chairman were similar to those in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy. In the University School, the staff as a whole considered 
the question of the selection of a director but delegated to a 
committee the responsibility for formulating a set of criteria to 
guide the staff in their search for the right man. The general 
result of this method of selection in all departments has been 
to create a situation in which there is mutual confidence between 
the chairman and the departmental staff members which 
facilities the democratic operation of the departments in 
considering important problems. 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS 

Outstanding examples of interdepartmental relationships 
are, first, co-operation between the University School on the 
one hand and the Departments of Education, Fine Arts, Music, 
and Physical Education on the other in the matter of observa- 
tions and student teaching; second, co-operation of the Bureau 
of Educational Research with the other departments in devel- 
oping evaluation procedures; third, joint advisory committees 
for Ph.D. students; and fourth, joint projects. The second and 
third of these are discussed elsewhere in this series; the first 
and fourth will be illustrated here. 

Each department engaged in the education of teachers en- 
ters into a working relationship with the University School for 
purposes of observation and a limited amount of student teach- 
ing. The following statement from the chairman of the De- 
partment of Music presents in brief the situation common to the 
other departments: 


It is now possible and very valuable for the Department of Music to 
use the University music classes and teachers as an observation school 
and for cadet practice teaching. The program in the University School 
is of a kind that our students would otherwise not have a chance to 
observe or experience, and we have been happy to use these facilities. 
Likewise, the teachers in the Music Department of the University School 
have been very co-operative with us. There has been an interchange of 
ideas, and we have meetings to discuss our common problems. 
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An excellent illustration of a joint project of two depart- 
ments is that developed by the science teachers in the Univer- 
sity School and the teacher in charge of science education in the 
Department of Education. Since pupils in the University 
School science classes and College students preparing to be 
science teachers had many common needs, it seemed unwise to 
the instructors to duplicate equipment. Consequently, it was 
decided to pool resources wherever possible. The results have 
been the development of a co-operative reference library and a 
co-operative store of apparatus, tools, supplies, practical devices, 
homemade equipment, and visual aids. All of these materials 
are in charge of a joint laboratory assistant who works with the 
instructors and students in the two departments in making 
the materials readily available for use. 


Evaluation and Prospect 


D. H. E1keNBERRY, ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON, Harocp E. Burtt, G. P. Canoon, 
Doris E. CtickENGER, Epcar Dare, H. H. Davis, R. H. Eckecperry, 
Harovp P. Fawcett, James R. Hopkins, L. L. Love, EuGent J. WEIGEL 


NE criticism of the program of democratic administration 

has been that not all members of the staff have had full 
opportunity to contribute their thinking to important problems. 
This criticism is not entirely justified by the facts. Of the 50 
professors in the College, 38 served on one or more major 
college-wide committees during the current year; of the 19 
associate professors, 10 served on one or more major college- 
wide committees; and of the 30 assistant professors, 9 served 
on one or more major college-wide committees. In addition, 
all staff members who have not served on committees have been 
given an opportunity to express their opinions on matters being 
studied by the committees. In spite of these facts, however, it 
is probably true that there is need for further extending the 
opportunity for faculty members to serve on committees. In 
some instances committee members have been selected on the 
basis of whether or not they could work together with satisfac- 
tory results. This practice was undoubtedly justified during the 
period of developing the program, but now that the program 
is more firmly established, it is not unreasonable to expect any 
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staff member to serve effectively upon any committee to which 
he may be assigned. In particular, there is probably some need 
of ensuring that individuals who are particularly willing and 
effective in committee work should not be called upon to serve 
upon a large number of committees, as has sometimes been the 
case in the past. Staff members upon whom disproportionate 
demands have been made have been compelled to see their 
teaching, research, writing, and even needed recreation suffer. 

The criticism made in the preceding paragraph leads to 
another: the failure to bring the student body into the middle 
of the scene. A very commendable beginning has been made as 
described earlier in this chapter and elsewhere in this volume. 
The co-operation of students in planning the work of the fresh- 
man program should ultimately lead into active co-operation 
in other activities. If the College expects its graduates to pro- 
mote democratic living in their own teaching situations, more 
complete opportunities need to be found for their co-operation 
with the faculty of the College and the faculties of the several 
departments. Perhaps ultimately both the undergraduate and 
the graduate students should be represented on the College 
policy committee as well as on other deliberative bodies. 

Another criticism of the present situation is that the staff 
of the College, despite the fact that it is engaged in preparing 
teachers for work in actual schools, tends to be too much of a 
cloistered group. While many keep in close touch with the 
realities of education in public and private schools, others fail 
to do so. The staff needs the counsel of teachers, administra- 
tors, school-board members, and laymen. A proposal is now 
before the College policy committee to create a field advisory 
committee whose function would be to meet with the staff of the 
College from time to time to discuss the problem of teacher 
education from the standpoint of both the College and the 
schools of the state. 

At this point the writers would point out the dangers of 
attempting too much, of launching more problems than the 
staff can adequately handle, and setting up more machinery 
than it is possible for the executives to run. Human ingenuity 
is such that ideas far outrun the ability to implement them. 
There is need for a most critical examination of ideas in the 
light of the expressed purposes of the College. It is hoped that 
the College policy committee may serve as a governor on new 
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proposals, endeavoring always to determine impartially the 
relative values of the proposals. 

Democracy in administration is not attained through com- 
mittee deliberations and faculty debate only. Democracy im- 
plies the sharing of ideas wherever individuals come together. 
Opportunities for these informal discussions of problems are so 
numerous and the problems so varied that they defy descrip- 
tion. The staff is a congenial staff with no tendency on the part 
of those in the higher academic ranks to look with distrust or 
contempt on those in the lower ranks. Many of the important 
policies of the College and of the departments have been for- 
mulated around the luncheon table and later carried to the 
appropriate executive or committee. Ideas are welcomed, no 
matter from what sources. The rules of the University faculty 
expressly provide that 


each instructor in any department shall have the right to transmit, 
through the chairman of the department, to the dean of his College, 
and to the president any communication bearing upon the work in 
which he is personally engaged, and the chairman of the department 
shall promptly transmit to the dean and to the president any com- 
munication so received. 


It is upon this basic, democratic rule that the College of 
Education has built. The organization and procedures which 
have been described in this article are the devices by which the 
responsibilities accompanying the right of expressing an opinion 
are fulfilled, to the end that judgments are intelligently formed 
and are made effective in guiding the destinies of the College. 





